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only with regard to thoſe di t Matters, which 
ere che Swbjef#s of them; but in reſpect of the 

Mamer alſo, in which they are compoſed or framed, 
and of the Form, under which they make their Appearance 
to the Reader. It will therefore, as I 1 imagine, be not im- 
proper, in Purſuance of the Admonition given us e 
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HE Dialogues of Plato are of various Kinds; not 


* — 


fdergd and exanined ; and che Reader 


6 A Genzftar View of 
himſelf in his Dialogue named Phedrus, and in Imitation 


of the Example ſet us by the ancient Platonifts, to diſtin- 


uiſh the ſeveral Kinds; by dividing them, firſt, into the 
moſt General; and then, ſubgividing into the Subordinate ; 
till we come to thoſe lower Species, that particularly and 
preciſely denote the Nature of the ſeveral Dialogues, and 
from which they gught to tale hy reſpective Dennis 
tions. 

The moſt General Diviſion of the Writings of Plato, is 
into thoſe of the Sckrricai Kind, and thoſe of the Dos- 
MATICAL, In the former Sort, nothing is . either 
proved or aſſerted; Some Phalgſophical Queſtion on 


left to to 
draw ſuch Cotfctifions, and diſcover ſuch Truths, as the 


Philoſopher means to inſinuate. This is de: either in the 
Way of Inquiry, or in the Way of ConTroversy and. 


Drsrurz. In the Way of Controverſy are carried on all ſuch 


Dialo logues, as 2 to eradicate falſe Opiniags ; and tay 


* Eq un Tis %aT n ganges, * tea, K pug, 0 Jurarcs 5 7 4 
£y ingo T eee or e5al Texvixos Aoywy . * dc rende 
4vYgwry, Whoever is unable to divide and diſtinguiſh Things into their 


formal Sorts or Species; and on the other hand, referring Every Cs 
cular to its proper Species, to comprehend them All in One General 
will never underſtand any Writings, of which thoſe Things arg the? 
Subject, like a true Critick, upon thoſe high Princip les af Art, to Which 
the Human Underſtanding reaches: Tar. We'have thanght 
2 5 here, to mae oþ this Paſſage, for the Sake of giving to every 
art of ſo important a Sentence its full Force, agreeably to the Tenor af 
Plato's Doctrine; and in order to initiate our Readers into a Way of 
Thinking, that probably _ of them are as 4 r 1 ne with. 


See Gio). Aeg r. Bis Y. 


either 
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einher“ indirex, by inyolving them in Difficulties, wad 
CT Maintainers of them; or directly, by 
cONFUTING them. In the Way of Inquiry proceed Thoſe, 
whoſe Fendengy) & to raiſe in the Mind 7jg47 Opinions; 
and that, either by xx&TING to the-Purfuit of ſome Part of 
Wiſdom, and ſhewing in what Manner to inveſtigate it; or 
by leading eben, . HELPING > the Mind forward i in the 
YEArG h. 101 | 
The Dialogues 5 of the Other * Kind, the Dagmarioal. or 
Didactie, pr. 0 leu ſome Point of Doctrine: And this 
they do, either by: laying it dewm in the AvTrorITATIVE 
Way, or by proving it in the Way of Reaſon and Azcu- 
MENT. In the Authoritative Way the Doctrine is delivered, 
ſometimes-by the Speaker Himſelf Macs rERIALEV, at other 
times as derived to Him by Tzavimion from Wiſe Men. The 
Argumentative or Demonſtrative:Method: of Teaching, uſed 
by: Plans, proceeds. either through AxATVTICAL Reaſoning, 
reſolving Things inte their. Principles, and from. known, or 


allowed' Truths tracing out the Unknown; or through I 
9 Multitude of Particulars, inferring ſome 


DUCTION / trons 
General Thing, which they all agree. 
is Diviſion is 2—— the following Scheme, 


According to 3 
or Table: wich Having been already explained, our Readers, 
it is hoped; : will pardon any nem Term there made Uſe of, Phe. 
or any new , t to 0 en aithoriſed. | 


DIALOGUES 


— — — 


* . e _ —————— ——c— ůmDA .. a 4 l 6% — 2 > 
—— — ⅛˙ à— — 


8 A GENERAL Vers of. 
EMBARRASSING 


preorTaTIVE: 11 TH. & 


» YET Y 


SCEPTICAL — 
| | EXCITING” - £2 


* DIALOGUES 


ASSIS TING. 


INQUISITIVE —þ 


AN ALYTICAL 
IN DUCTION AL 


MAGISTERIAL 


TRADITION AL 
. OBE: The 


DEMON STRATIVE| 


Do IC AL 


lamonranaſe 


1 We "rn given us by Diogenes 1 a DiviGon. of the 


Characters, as he calls them, of Plato's Writings, different from That 
exhibited in the Scheme above. This we have thought proper to ſubjoin, 


on Account of its Antiquity, and General Reception: neither are we fond © 
of obtruding our Own upon the Reader, without leaving bim his Chbice 


of an Alternatiye ; but are deſirous, that he may judge for Himſelf, upon a 


Compariſon of Both together, and mak Uſe of That, to N he * 


to give the Preference. 
HYSIC AL” 


ee eee, teas SPECULATIVE 70 0 


— — 


| 8 F LLocick 
-DIDACTIC pu Fear 0 91094 


5 „ f CErurcar. - 
; (He IP PRACTICAL - — 4 
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ANATREPTIC 


4 5 The 


the Works of PLATO. 9 


The Philoſopher, in thus varying his Manner, and diver- 
fifying his Writings into "theſe ſeveral Kinds, means not 


merely to entertain with their Variety; nor to teach, on 


different Occaſions, with more or leſs Plainneſs and Perſpi- 


n nor et to inſinuate different Degrees of Certainty in 


_ The Fain Reader will oblerve the latter Half of the 1 
according to this Scheme, to be deſcribed by Metaphors taken from the 


Gymnaſtic Art : The Dialogues, here termed GymnasTt1o, being ima- 


gined to beat a Similitude to the Exerciſe ; the Ado Ic, to the Combat. 
In the loweſt Sub- diviſion, indeed, the Word Mazeutic is a Metaphor of 


another Kind, fully explained in Plato's Theatetus : the MarzuTic Dia- 


Togues, however, were ſuppoſed to reſemble Giving the Rudiments of the 
Art; as the PEIRASs TI were, to repreſent a Skirmi/h, or Trial of Profi- 
ciency ; the EnDE1CT1C were, it ſeems, likened to the Exhibiting a Spe- 
cimen of Skill; and the ANATREPTIC, to Preſenting the Spectacle of a 
thorough Defear, of ſound Drubbing. 

T he Principal Reaſon, why we contented not ourſelyes with this 
Account of the Difference between the Dialogues of Plato, was the Ca- 
pital Error there committed in the Firſt Sub-diviſion, of Conrſe extend- 

ing itſelf through the Larter. This Error conſiſts in dividing the Di- 


dafic Dialogues with Regard to their Subje#-Matter ; while Thoſe - 


the Inquifftive Sort are divided with Reſpect to the Manner of their 


- Compoſtion So that the Sub-diviſions fall not, with any Propriety, under 


One and the Same General Head. Beſides, a Novice in the Works of 
Plato might hence be led naturally to ſuppoſe, that the Dogmatical or 
Didactic Dialogues are, All of them, written in the Same Manner; and 
that the Others, thoſe of the Ingur/irve Kind, by Us termed Sceptical, 
bave no Particular Subjes: at all; or, if they have, that Their Subjects 


are different from Thoſe of the Didactic Dialogues, and are conſequently | | 


unphiloſephical ; there being no Topick in Philoſophy, which is_not re- 
ducible, according to the Boctrine of the Platoniſts, to One or Other of 
Theſe, Puvsioks, Loc1ex, ETHICKs, or POLITICKS. Now TO One 


cot the e here mentioned, is far from being True. 


wed 


— 


* 


— tile 


ro 


logue-Way of Writing; from the different Characters of the 
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the Doctrines themſelves : But he takes this Method, as = 
conſummate Maſter of the Art of Compaſitior in the Dia- 


Speakers, as from different Elements in the Frame of theſe 
Dramatic Dialogues, or different Ingredients in their Mixture, 
producing ſome er Genius, nnd: Turn of * 

it were, in Each. | 


Socrates indeed is in almoſt All of them the Princibal 
Speaker : but when he falls into the Company of ſome arro- 
gant SophiſÞ; when the modeſt Wiſdom, and clear Science 
of the One; are contraſted with the confident Ignorance, 
and blind Opi pinionativeneſs of the Other; Disrur and 


Controverſy muſt of Courſe ariſe : where the falſe Pretender 
cannot fail of being either puzzled, or confuted. To puzzrx 


him only is fufficient, if there be 0 Other Perſons: preſent ; j 
becauſe Such a Man can never be confuted in his own, Opi- 
nion: but when there is an Audience round them, in Danger 
of being miſled by Sophiſtry into Error, then is the true 
Philoſopher to exert his Utmoſt, and the vain Sophiſt to be 
co ED and expoſed. 
In Some Dialogues Plato ee his Great Maſter mix- 
ing in Converſation with Tung Men of the beſt Families in 
the Commonwealth. When Theſe happen to have docile 


Diſpoſitions and fair Minds, then is Occaſion: given to the 
Philoſopher to call forth the latent Seeds of Wiſdom, and to 


cultivate the noble Plants with True Doctrine, in the affable 
and familiar Way of Joint Inquiry, To This is owing the 
InQuis1TIVvE Genius of ſuch Dialogues: where, by a ſeeming 

5 Equality 
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| Equality in the Converſation, the Curioſity. or. Zeal of the 
mere Stranger i is\BXCITED ; That of the Diſciple is encou- 


raged ; Rf one: anions, the Mien ts: abap and 
forwarded in the Search of Truth. 


Ar Other Times, the Phztoſophic FIR * theſe Dialogues 
is introduced in a higher Character, engaged in Diſcourſe 
with Men of more improved Underſtandings, and enlightened 
Minds. At Such Seaſons he has an Opportunity of teaching 
in a more explicit Manner, and of diſcovering the Reaſons 
of Things. For to Such an Andienc Truth is due, and all 
f Demonſtration poſſible in the teaching it. Hence, in the 
Dialogues | compoſed of theſe. Perſons, naturally ariſes the 
juſtly: Argumentative or DzmonsTRATIys Genius; of the 
 AnaLryTICAL Kind, when the Principles of Mind or Science, 
the Leading Truths, are to be unfolded ;, of the Inductionar 
Kind, when any Subſequent Truth, of the ſame Rank with 
Others, any Part of Science, is meant to be dilplayed. 
But when the Doctrine to be taught admits not of De- | 
monſtration; of which Kind is the Doctrine of Outward 
Nature, being only Hypothetical, and a Matter of Opinion; 
the Doctrine of Antiquities, being only Traditional, and 4 
Matter of Belief ; and the Doctrine of Lau, being Injunc- 
tional, and the Mort of Obedience; the Air of AvrTrorrTyY 


* + The Platonifhs rightly 3 . ae in theſe Cakes, . | 


Uſe of Demonſtrative and juſt Reaſoning; (are eννν⁸ç whereas to the 
Novice he is contented with Arguments only Probable, (rig j) and 


againſt the litigious Sophiſt often employs Such, as are 1 IK r 
een See A Eicaywys Keg. . e“ 


552 is 
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is then aſſumed: in the former-Caſes, the Doctrine is Tus 
bITIoNALL Y handed down to Others from the Authority of 


ancient Sages; in the latter, is MAGISTERIALLY pronounced 
with the Authority of a Legiſlator. That this Turn may be 
given to ſuch Dialogues with Propriety, and Juſtice, to the 
Character of the Speakers, the reaſoning Socrates is laid aſide, 


or only ſuſtains ſome lower and obſcure Part; While That, 


which is the Principal, or Shining, is allotted to ſome Other 


Pzpil ſopher, to whom may properly be attributed a. more 


Autboritative Manner; to Such an Antiquarian, as may be 


credited, or deemed to have received the. beſt: I nformation; "8 
to Such a State/man or Politician, as N an be ee 
beſt een for the making. Laus. 


Tnus much 805 the Mawr! i in \ "which * ie Dialogues of 


Plus are ſeverally compoſed, and the Caſt of Genius given 
them in their Compoſition. The Form, under which they 
appear, or the external Character that marks them, is of 


Three Sorts; either purely Dramatic, like the Dialogue of 
Tragedy or Comedy; ; or purely Narrative, where a former 


Converſation is ſuppoſed to be committed to Writing, and 
communicated to ſome abſent Friend ; or of the Mixed Kind, 


like a Narration in Dramatic Poems, e is recited to ſome 


Ferſon nn the _— of Tings at 


JET. 


Havixe thus divided the biene of Plato,” in reſpe® 


| of that inward Form or Compoſition, which creates their 


Genius; and again, with Reference to that outward Form, 
which, 


which ** a like a and a n with a 
certain Character; we are farther to make a Diviſion of them, 
with regard to their Subject, and their Degn; beginning 
with their Deſign, or End, becauſe for the Sake of This are 

all the Subjects choſen.” The End of all the Writings of 
Plato is That, which is the Exp of: all true Puilosor hv or 
Wiſdom, the Perfection and the Harrixxss of Max. MaN 
therefore is the General Subject: And the fi Buſineſs of 
Phil osor nv mult. be to inquire, What is that Being, called 
Max, ho is to be made Happy; and what is his N n. 
A the Perfe&tion of which is placed his Happineſs. 
„ Philoſopher confiders Man, as a Compound Being, 

— of Body and of Soul: the ſuperior Part of which 
Saul is Mix p; by which he is intimately connected with, 
and of | near Kindred to, the Divine Mature; the inferior 
Part is made up of | Paſſions and Affections, reducible All to 

Two Kinds, having All of them either Pain or Pleaſure for 
their Object; by Means of which, and alſo of his Body, he is 
outwardly related to, and connected with, the Fellows of His 
own Species, and with all Outward Mature. He is moved by 
_ ſome commanding Power within him, the Principle of Action, 

commonly called Will; and when the Motion, given by it, is 
| Right, and in Right Direction, moves him for his real Good. 
T * Motion and Direction Both are right, when the One is 


ö 5 It is. by. no Means intended bee to preſent our Readers with an 
Epitome | or Abſtract of Plato's Doctrine, any farther than may ſerve for 

che preſent, in ſome Meaſure, to ſhew-the Connettion of his Writings, and 
thi Ne, which a ſeveral *. of them have One to Another. 


| meaſured 
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| meaſured and the Other diffated by Right Reaſon. The 
' Motion is thus meaſured, and the Direction thus dictated ; 
or, in other Words, the Meaſure and the Rule of a Man's 
Actions are agreeable to. Right Reaſon, when the Governing 
Power within him, the Reaſon of his oỹn Mind, harmoniſes 
with Reaſon Dniverſal: And This it does, when his Mind 
ſees Things as they are, and partakes of Truth : becauſe 
Truth is the Standard of Right Reaſon, and is the Same in 
Every, and in A Mind; of Mind the Perfection and the 
End. By Means of Truth therefore, or the Knowlege of i it, 
(for the Mind is in Poſefon of Truth by knowing it) is a 
Man's Rægſon empowered to govern him, and his ill to 
ove him, for his Good. Now the Power of ſo governing 
and ſo moving is Man's Virtue: the Virtue of Every Thing 
being its Power to produce or procure ſome certain Good. 
Thus the Two great Objects of the Platonic Philoſophy are 


| TzxuTH and VI ruE; Truth, the Good of all Mind ; and 
Virtue, the Good of the FH; bole Man. | 


Turn, that is, OY Reality of Things, being Eternal, 
Abfolute, and Independant upon any Particular Mind; the 
real E 1 of Things not only always are, but always have 
the /ame Manner alſo of Being, that is, Uniform and Inva- 
riable, not ſubject to the Differences or Changes of any 
Thoughts concerning them, and indeed ſeated above. the 
Comprehenſion or the Reach of any Particular Minds, Our 
Ideas, when true, are the exact Copies or perſect Images of 
Theſe: and when we know them ſo to be, and can relolve 


them 
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them i into their Principles, then have we toe Sience. It is 


in her, and to partale of Miny Eternal and Immutable. 
Hence $he is the Of5pring, and the Image, of the Divine 
Nature : and hence by Participation of That, which is 
Eternal, and whoſe Principle f is LURITY, She | 1s Herſelf In- 
d:ſfolable and Immortal. 


The Reſernblanies of thoſe real 22 


es are alſo in Out- 
ward Things, ſerving firſt to excite in the Soul thoſe true 
alem. But becauſe of the ever-changing and tranſient Nature 
of ſuch Things, thoſe Reſemblances being uncertain ; they 
are no leſs apt to raiſe falſe Fancies, and to give Birth to 
erroneous Opinions.” 2 
But beſides theſe Natural Repreſentations of Things, Others 
there are which are Arbitrary; invented by Men, in order 


to expreſs or ſignify to Each Other whatever they perceive 


or fancy, know or think, Theſe are Words, framed into 


Propofitions and Diftourſes; in which we give an Account of 


what we take to be the Nature of Things. They are deli- 


vered in Three Ways; ; either in- the Way of Reaſon, apply- 


ing themſelves to the U nderfanding, 8, 0 Pretenſions to 
prove; in the Way of Oratory, addreſſing the Paſſ Jong, in 
order to perſuade; or in the Way of Poetry, engaging the 


in Danger of being ſeduced into Error by Words, in Four 
different Ways: either, by wroNG Nawzs attributed to 
Things, diſguiſing thus their real Nature; by SOPHISTICAL 


Arts of RxzasoniNG, thus exhibiting Falſhood 1 in the (ar 
Tru 


the Nature of the Human Soul to have theſe Ideas generated 


Imagination, with a View to Pleaſe. The Mind therefore is 


BEERS, 


16 A GENERAL VIEW of 
Truth ; by the adlulterated Colours of RRE raids; deluding 


us; or the fantaſtic. Figuring of Poxrxr, enchanting us. 
In this Manner does Plato warn his Readers againſt the Ways, 


that lead afide into Error; while he condu Qs his —— 
along the Road of * 


As to the Other Objedt of Platonic Wiſdoni, Vier UE, or 
the ſettled Power in the Soul of governing Man rightly ; con- 
ſidered as adhering. to its Divine Principle, Truth," it takes 
the Form of SancTiTyY ; conſidered as preſiding: over every 
Word and Aion, it has the Nature of Pxunancs.;z in 
controlling and ordering the Concupiſcible Part of the Soul, 
or the Affections and Paſſions that regard Plegſure, it 


is called TzMPERANCE 3 in compoſing and directing the 


Traſcille Part of the Soul, or the Affections and Paſſions 


relative to Pain, it aſſumes the Name of FoxTreups... And 
thus far it reſpects Private Good immediately, yet extending 


its Influence to the Good of Others, through the Connections 


of Kindred Nature and of Social Life. 


But ſince every Man is a Member of ſome Gaui S 
nity, is linked with the Feflows of his ow: Species, is related 
to every Nature Superior and Divine, and is a Part alſo of 
Untver/al Nature; he muſt always of Neceſſity participate 


of the Good and Evil of every Whole, greater as well as leſs, 


to which he belongs; and has an Intereſt in the Well-being 
of every Species, with which. he is connected. With imme 
diate Reference therefore to the Good of Others, to the 


R e Good, to the General G of Mankind, and to 
n. 
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U averſal Good; yet remotely, and by Way of Conſequence 
affecting Private Good; Virtue, as She regulates the Con- 
duct of Man, in order to theſe Ends, has the Title given her 
of 3 'Univer/al, ot Particular in all its various 
Branches, FaiznDsu, ParAHIorrsu, Humanity, Equity 


and Pixrv, wan every ſubordinate Duty ſpringing out of 
Theſe. 


But fince, in order to effect thoroughly, and fully to 
accompliſh, the Good of any Vital Whole, there muſt be a 
Conſpiration, and C operation of all the Parts; there ought 
in Every Public to be Ons Miny or Law preſiding over, 
diſpoſing, and direfing All; that through All may run 
One Spirit, and in All One Virtus operate. To illuſtrate 
This, the Idea is preſented of a perfect Co] ⁰ RAL TH, 
and a juſt Model is framed of Public Laws. And in This 
the Nature of Virtue is ſeen moſt Godlike, that is, of Her- 
ſelf moſt diffuſive, and of the moſt Good productive, in her 
making All happy, as She is Polt TI CAL and LxOIsLATIVE. 

Thus all Virtue is Order and Proportion; whether in the 
Soul of Man, or in a Civil State: and putting Meaſure into! 
all the Manners, and into every Action, whether of Private 
or of Public Life, produces in them Symmetry and Beauty: 
for of Theſe, proportioned Meaſure is the Principle. This. 
She does, becauſe the Rule, according to which the Mind 
by her Will then governs, is Beauty I:felf 5 and the Science, | 
through which She governs, is the Science of that Beauty. 
For Turn and BzavuTy concur in One; and where-ever 
They are, there is alſo Goov. The Loves of Braurr then 
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18 A GENE RAI. VIEW] of 
is nothing different from that Firſt and Leading Motive in 
all Minds to the Purſuit of every Thing, That from whence 
the Philoſopher ſets out in his Inquiry after Wiſdom, the 
DesixE of Goop. Thus the Perfection of Man conſiſts in 


his Similitude to this Sur REE BRAU TT; and in his Union 4 
with it is found his dar nan GW. it 


Tur Dialogues of Plato, with reſpect to their Subje&?s, 
may be divided, conformably to this ſlight Sketch of their 
Defign, into the Speculative, the Practical, and ſuch as are 
of a Mixed Nature. The Subjects of theſe Ia, are either 
General, comprehending Both the Others; or Differential, 
diſtinguiſhing them. The General Subjects are either Fun- 
damental, or Final: Thoſe of the Fundamental Kind are 
PariLosorHy, HuuAN NaTURE, the Sour, of Man: of the 
Final Kind are Lovs, Beauty, Goop. The Differential 
regard Knowlege, as it ſtands related to Practice: in which 
are conſidered two Queſtions; One of which is, whether 
Virtue is to be taught; the Other is, whether Error in the 
Will depends on Error in the Judgment. The Subjects of 
the Speculative Dialogues relate either to Words," or to 
Things. Of the former Sort are ETyMoLocy, SorntsTRy, 
Ryerorick, PorTRy : of the latter Sort are Scik NE, Taux 
Bix g, the PRIN SLES of Mind, OuUTwarD NaTURE. | 
The Practical Subjects relate either to Private Conduct, and 
the Government of the Mind over the Whole Man; or to his 
Duty towards Others in his ſeveral Relations; or to the Go- 
yernment of a Civil & bare, and the Public Conduct of a Whole 


People. 
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People. Under theſe Three Heads rank in Order the Parti- 
cular Subjects Practical; Vinxrus in General, Saxcrirv, 
TzMPERANCE, ForTiTUDE; JusTicE, FrienDsnie, PA- 
TRIOTISM, PiETY ;; the RutinG Mind in a Civil Govern- 


MENT, the Frame anD ORDER of a State, Law in General, 


and laſtly, thoſe Rules of Government and of Public Con- 
duct, the Civir Laws. | 


Tnus, for the Sake of giving the Reader a Scientific, that 
is, a comprebenſive and at the ſame Time a di//inf, View of 
Plato's Writings, we have attempted to exhibit to him their 
juſt and natural Diſtinctions; whether he chuſes to conſider 
them with regard to their Inward Form or Eſſence, their Out- 
ward Form or Appearance, their Matter, or their End : that 
is, in thoſe more familiar Terms, we have uſed in this Synopſis, 
their Gent1vs, their CHARAcrER, their SusjzEcT, and their 
Dzs16N, HAT 
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10 C RA TES, the Hero of theſe Dramatic Dialogues, 
lived a private Life at Athens; quiet and fludious, yet 
in the higheſt Degree ſacial, deigning his Converſe and com- 
3 his Knowlege, in proper Meaſure, to all Sorts f 
People, In this City therefore muſt of Courſe lie the ordinary 
Scene of thoſe Converſations, in which Socrates prefides, or 
hath a-Share. At that wiſe Man however uſed much Exer- 
ciſe, and died before his Days of Exerciſe were paſt, Proba- 
bility admits the Scene to be now and then diverſified, by being 
changed to the adjacent Country. Nor is it in theſe Caſes 
either confined to One Spot of Ground, or in General only and 
at large Rural: ſometimes opening into the Walks round the 
City-Walls; at other times lengthened along the Way to ſome 
 appendant Sea-Port or Village: now widened into the Fields 
and Groves; now winding along the Banks of the Ilyſſus. Of 
thoſe Converſations, that paſs within the City, the Particular 
3 Spot 
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{ Spot is no leſs varied: here it is the open Street; there the 
private Houſe of One of the Company; but ofteneſt ame or 
other Public Place of General Reſort ; as the Place of Ex- 
change, or ſome Court of Fudicature; the Place where the 
Gymnic Exerciſes were uſed, or ſome School where they were 
raught : : neither is the Banquet-Room, nor the Priſon wanting, 
70 compleat the Variety. But in every Dialogue the exatle/} 
Care is taken to adapt the Scene, as much as poſſible, to the 
4 Subject: even in the ſame Dialogue the Scene is ſhifted, if the 
Oeconomy of the Drama requires the different Parts of it ta be 
| diſpoſed in different Places. By all this Diverſification, Pro- 
| priety is preſerved, the Fancy fond of Change is entertained, 
and the Speculative Mind is preſented with a true, that is, a 
variegated Picture of Human Life. Our Readers, having 
| thus received ſome Sort of Information, concerning the Country 
| whither they are going may probably defire to have the like 
General Motice given them, concerning the Names and Titles 
of Thoſe, to whoſe Acquaintance they are going to be introduced. 
| Each of the Dialogues then of Plato bears Two Titles; One of 
| which was in all Probability prefixed to it by Plato himſelf. 
This is uſually taken from the Name of the Perſon, with whom 
| | Socrates there is repreſented holding Diſcourſe : or, if ſeveral 
| P erſons are Parties in the C orver ſation, then Whoever males 
the moſt ſhining Figure in it, next after Socrates, gives Name 
70 the DN” The Other Title ſeems 1 have been altri- 


f | buted 


een a; 
 Guted to it by Some of the Platonic School, denoting the ſup- 
poſed Subject of that Converſation. That theſe Secondary Titles 
have not the Authority of Pi.aTo, is evident from the Dis- 


agreement and Uncertainty of Some of them, and the Impro- 
priety of Others. We have thought it convenient to retain 
Both : for the Sake however of Diſtinction, calling the Firſt, 
{and, we preſume, not improperly,) the Name of the Dia- 
hgue; and the Other, the Title of it. But where the Title 
appeared improper, we have attempted to aſſign a Better; and 
where, in different Manuſcripts of the Same Dialogue, were 
found afferent Titles, to prefer the Beſt. 


This, we think, appears from Drogenes Laertius, who collected his 
Account of the Life and Writings of Plato. from various Authors, Phi- 
loſophers, Criticks, and Grammarians : and as he always fairly cites his 
Authorities for every Thing, which he advances ; ſo upon this Head he 
informs us, that Thraſy/lus made Uſe of Double Inſcriptions or Titles. 
Artes Is youre [Opaovancs] r emiygapets inaq's c g,⁷ Ay. 

| Aavpr. 818. . From whence it is plain, that the Uſe of them was not 

General at leaſt, till the Time of this Thraſyllus. 

7 Another Argument, to prove the After-Invention of theſe Se- 
| condary Titles, ariſes from this Obſervation ; that among the numer- 
dus Works of the other Ancient Philoſophers, of which there remain 

but the mere Titles, preſerved to us by Laertius, icarce Any is found to 
bear more than One, till the Time of Chry/ppus the Verboſe ; the Dia- 
logues of the Sacratic School being uſually inſcribed, after the Manner of 
Plato, with the Name of One of the Speakers; and the Treatiſes of the 
Other Philoſophers taking their Title uſually from their Subject, and 
ſometimes, after the Manner of Epiſtles, inſcribed only with the Name of 


the Perſon to whom they are addreſſed. 
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